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The Shoeing of Horses, especially in connection with 
the present road surfaces of the country. 


Discussion ON Masgor-GENERAL Sir Layton 
BLENKINSOP’S PAPER. 


(Central Veterinary Society Meeting Report). 


Mr. ‘THOMPSON, in opening the discussion, said he 
had been very interested in the paper, not only from 
the practical point of view of stopping horses from 
slipping, but also from the standpoint of reserving 
the energy of the horse. All veterinary surgeons 
knew that in the London streets at the present time 
a great deal of effort was lost by horses slipping. 
He quite agreed with the essayist that the best remedy 
was the natural one, namely, that of allowing the 
frog to function, but in a big stud of horses there 
were a definite number of cases in which one could 
not get the frog to function, and also the idiosyn- 
crasies of certain horses had to a certain extent to 
he considered. He had endeavoured to get over the 
difficulty in several wavs. He had found the best 
way of preventing the slipping of horses was to use 
the Charlier shoe, but very few horses’ feet would 
carry that shoe unless considerable time was taken 
in getting the foot fit to wear it, and then the animal 
lost his action. A very good method to use was the 
tip-—bv which he meant the three-quarter shoe— 
the heels of the frog being allowed te grow. — In that 
way the frog would often be developed when other- 
wise it would not, and it would be found that an 
ordinary shoe could be got on and the frog made to 
function. Another method was that of the Gray 
pad, which, he thought, was the best pad on the 
market. There were a certain number of horses 
in which it had been impossible to get the frog to 
function, even with a thin shoe. He quite agreed 
that the thin wide-webbed shoe was much better 
than a narrow thick shoe. A shoe lin. by jin. was 
better than one lin. by gin. The more the public 
were made to understand that it was necessary for 
the frog to come on the ground to carry out its 
physiological purposes, namely, those of anti-con- 
cussion and anti-slipping, the better. A great 
fallacy existed on that point. Only the other day 
he had received a letter from a man complaining of 
the way in which his horses were shod, and saying 
that it was absolute cruelty the way in which the 
sensitive part of the foot called the frog was actually 
touching the ground. 

Colonel Mostey said there were two points 
involved: (1) the durability of the shoe and (2) anti- 
slipping. With regard to durability, the Blenkinsop 


shoe had been first introduced to him in 1913, and 
during the war and since the war he had had a great 
deal of experience with it. The horses of British 
regiments which had come from India were shod with 
that shoe, and it was spoken very highly of. It 
lasted very much longer than the ordinary Government 
pattern of shoe. The latter generally lasted about 
three weeks. ‘The Blenkinsop shoe, by changing it 
from one foot to the other, lasted for about six weeks. 
Taking it that the Government shoe wore for 120 
miles, it followed that the Blenkinsop type of shoe 
would travel for 240 miles. He had caleulated that 
if the horses had been only shod on their fore feet 
during the war with the Expeditionary Force in 
France, a freightage of about 3,500 tons a year and 
about £125,000 a year would have been saved if the 
Blenkinsop type of shoe had been adopted. In the 
cavalry the shoe had now been generally adopted, 
and it had been found to be the most practical and the 
best patterned shoe. With regard to its anti-slipping 
character, for the last two years he had ridden, not 
only his own horses, but Government horses (some 
of them being remounts) over tar macadamised 
roads, and he had found they had an extraordinary 
grip. In the hunting field he had noticed that his 
hunter had a much better foothold than the others 
who were shod with the ordinary hunting shoe. 
Again, when he had been running with the hounds in 
a bird-cage country where they had had to take to 
the road, he had found he could qualify as a “ road 
thrust,” because he got over the ground very much 
hetter than the other people, who seemed to slip all 
over the place. He had come to the conclusion that 
for anti-slipping the Blenkinsop shoe was to a great 
extent very much better than any other shoe of which 
he knew. At the Army Veterinary School there 
were about 25 patterns of anti-slipping shoes, some 
of which were very complicated indeed, and he thought 
the Blenkinsop shoe was undoubtedly*the simplest 
and based on more scientific lines than the others. 
With regard to the making of the shoe, it was very 
simple indeed. He had seen people at the School of 
Farriery make the knocked-up portion of the shoe 
easier than turning a clip. He thought it would be 
a very good thing if the shoe was introduced into 
the Service. 

Mr. Brennan De Vine said he had been intimately 
connected with the report of the Committee of the 
Ministry of Transport to which the essayist had 
referred. At the time when that committee was 
first formed all the people who were interested in the 


question of the non-slipping of horses had been invited ° 
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to send representatives, among them being the 
Worshipful Company of Farriers. He was on the 
Kxecutive Committee of that body, and he had been 
sent to represent it on the committee. Sir Layton 
had stated that experiments were started in 1914, 
but as a matter of fact they had been started six 
months previously, when veterinary surgeons all over 
England had been asked to try particular anti-slipping 
devices which had been sent to the Ministry of Trans- 
port for trial. Why had those trials been discon- 
tinued? It was because at the end of six months 
it was found there was so little interest taken in the 
matter by members of the veterinary profession, 
and that they were so dilatory in sending replies, 
that the trials had to be given up as a bad job. 


Sir Layton had mentioned that trials had been 
carried out in different counties. Those had been 
undertaken by Mr. Gettings, the County Surveyor of 
Worcestershire, as it had been found impossible to 
get veterinary surgeons to do the work. The 
exsayist’s remarks about Arabian shoes bore out what 
he (Mr. De Vine) had always maintained, namely, 
that if horses were sent to Arabia they went better 
in Arabian shoes than they did in English shoes. In 
this country the Arabian shoe would not be of much 
use, as the surface of the roads was entirely different. 
There was one thing which the Arabian shoe brought 
out, and that was that the whole of the under-surface 
of a horse’s foot was weight bearing. In the begin- 
ning, some person, whose name had been lost, had 
invented a horse-shoe. It was in the form of a sandal 
which covered the whole sole of the foot, and which 
was tied on to the foot by means of skin or rope. 
From that time down to the present ,people of every 
description had been inventing horse-shoes. In 1914 
the Roads Improvement Association had offered a 
prize of £100 for the best non-slipping horse shoe, 
and he had been on the committee of judges. Eight 
hundred specimens had been entered from all parts 
of the world. He had about 300 of them at present 
in his office at Birmingham, and he would be glad to 
show them to anyone interested. He claimed to 
have the most unique collection of horse-shoes in the 
kingdom. He agreed that Sir Layton’s shoe was a 
very good shoe to use on a light horse. It had 
reminded him when he first saw it of the FitzWygram 
toe, and, in fact, it was the FitzWygram toe, although 
it was made in a special tool and turned up and not 
made with the broad clip. The advantage of the 
shoe from a non-slipping point of view was due to 
the thinness of the shoe itself. Being so thin at 
the heel, it allowed the frog to come in contact with 
the ground, and the frog was the non-slipping portion 
of the foot. In his opinion, if the shoe were used 
for every-day wear on modern hard roads, sufficient 
wear would not be got out of it. A shoe, in order 
to be practical and economical, must wear at least 
four weeks. He knew that by turning up the toe 
in the way suggested an increased wear was obtained. 
Colonel Mosley had suggested that the Blenkinsop 
shoe wore for something like 200 miles. If that figure 
were divided by 28 days’ wear, the horse would not 


do many miles in the day, at any rate not anything 
like that which would be expected of it in the Midlands. 
Sir Layton had said that steel was a better material 
to use than iron. In 1897 the General Omnibus 
Company of Paris, which at that time had about 
7,000 horses, carried out some experiments with steel 
and iron shoes. They shod their horses with steel, 
and in the end they had to give it up, because they 
found the steel was so very slippery. Personally, 
he was of the opinion that steel was not so suitable 
for horse-shoes as iron from the non-slipping point of 
view. 

General DunLop Situ said, although he had not 
given the Blenkinsop shoe an official trial, he had had 
many opportunities of testing it, and had been struck 
by its efficacy. He had seen it tried as a surgical 
shoe with the greatest success. Horses with cramped 
action and suffering from diseases of the foot had 
been brought to him for casting. In many of those 
cases he had recommended a trial of the Blenkinsop 
shoe before casting, and on making enquiries after- 
wards he had been told that the horses were going 
quite well, and that the unit was anxious to retain them. 
He had also ridden horses on tarmac roads, and he 
had found that the freedom of action and the foot-hold 
were very much improved when horses were shod with 
the Blenkinsop shoe. 

Lieut.-Col. P. Jouns (Borough Surveyor of Maiden- 
head) remarked there were two classes of persons 
interested in the discussion, namely, road makers 
and road users. Veterinary surgeons represented 
the road users’ side of the problem, but he thought 
they themselves would realise that it was only fair 
to say that they only represented a very smal] portion 
of the road users. With the advent of motor traction, 
road makers had had presented to them problems in 
road making which they had never previously had 
to face. In the interests of the general community 
at large, and for the general convenience, not only 
of drivers of vehicles, but pedestrians on the road, 
and inhabitants of adjoining property, they had had 
to evolve a road surface which was going to give a 
road free from mud in winter and practically free from 
dust in summer. That had only been attained by 
evolving some form of waterproof surface. That 
had also produced a road surface which was undoubted- 
ly slippery, but he thought it would be realised that 
it would not be fair or reasonable to expect the larger 
portion of the road users to surrender the undoubted 
benefits which had accrued from the evolving of that 
waterproofed surface. So the problem rested with 
veterinary surgeons, as representing the owners and 
drivers of horses. Road makers had gone as far as 
they could from the engineering point of view. They 
had tackled the problem, and had tried to adopt some 
form of road surface which would give them what 
they required and yet which would afford a surface 
which, for the owners and drivers of horses, would 
not be slippery. They had failed. The Committee 
of the Ministry of Transport had come to the con- 
clusion that, at present at any rate, they knew of no 
form of waterproof surface which was not going to 
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prove slippery under various climatic conditions. 
Therefore, as he had said, the further solution of the 
problem rested with veterinary surgeons. Borough 
Surveyors had been attacked by horseowners and told 
that they should make the roads safe for horses. 
They had had to reply that they had reached the 
stage where they had done all they possibly could. He 
had taken the trouble in his own district of enquiring 
from the committee which had been mentioned 
what they considered to be the most serviceable and 
useful form of pad which could he applied to the shoe 
of a horse to prevent it slipping, but here a disappoint- 
ing factor presented itself, namely, the real want of 
interest taken in the problem by the horse owner 
and the horse driver. Horse owners and drivers, 
at any rate in his district, would not lift a finger in 
the way of experiment and trial to assist in the 
solving of the difficulty. He had published in the 
local paper what had been the results of the trials 
with these pads, and had taken the trouble of getting 
from the Gray horse-shoe people samples, not only 
of their new, but worn pads, and had showed that that 
particular pad had earned a very considerable amount 
of praise and a great number of testimonials.  Al- 
though the complaints of horses falling still continued, 
he had not been able to induce one single owner in 
his borough or in the country district around to take 
advantage of the samples which he had at the office, 
or the particulars with regard to fixing the pad or the 
price per set. Coming back to the discussion, he 
must say that he had more hopes of being able to 
induce the horse owner to adopt some form of shoe 
such as Sir Layton had introduced than he had any 
form of pad. He did not know whether Sir Layton 
was going to produce any figures with regard to the 
relative cost of the steel shoe of his particular pattern 
and the ordinary horse-shoe. Whenever he had 
spoken to a horse owner he had always asked how 
much more it was going to cost to shoe his horse with 
the pads, and on reckoning up the cost had refused 
to do anything further. If Sir Layton’s shoe was 
not going to be much more expensive than the ordinary 
shoe, then the horse owner might be persuaded to 
help himself by adopting it. 

Captain Bupp mentioned that at Woolwich Sir 
Layton’s shoe had been given an extensive trial and 
had proved successful. There seemed to be a slight 
misunderstanding about the substance of which the 
shoe was made. 
of workable steel. There was no reason why draft 
horses should not be shod with it. 

Professor MCQUEEN said a discussion by veterinary 
surgeons on horse-shoes was, to his mind, about as 
profitable as a discussion on colic. They had all 
had experience of horse-shoeing, and they all held 
their own views regarding the most efficient shoe 
for a given purpose. He had not heard a single word 
that night which would lead him to make the slightest 
alteration in any method of shoeing with which he 
was concerned. The essayist had begun by saying 
something about the Government Committee, which 
had been concerned with finding some method of 


It was not made of cast steel, but 
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shoeing by which the slipping of horses could be 
avoided, and had suggested a shoe which was plainly 
a modified Ha!lam shoe; it had been introduced 
years ago—probably before Sir Layton met with the 
profession—by the late J. B. Hallam, and that shoe 
was commonly known at the present time as the 
FitzWygram shoe. As an_ anti-stumbling shoe, 
Hallam’s shoe and Sir Layton’s shoe were no doubt 
excellent, but as an anti-slipping shoe he looked upon 
them as useless for London work. There was another 
point which had been mentioned that evening with 
which he did not agree. As an anti-slipping shoe, 
any shoe made of steel was not so good as an ordinary 
Staffordshire iron shoe. The steel became polished 
and promoted slipping, as everyone knew who had 
tried it in the London streets. A few years ago it, 
was the custom to shoe all light horses in London 
with tips, and no doubt tips were an excellent means 
of avoiding slipping in horses on a_ variety of 
pavements ; but as veterinary surgeons they had to 
consider the economic question with regard to shoeing. 
A horse might wear an anti-slipping device on his feet, 
but it might be harmful to the horse. That had 
been the experience met with in tip shoeing; it 
prevented the horse from slipping, but it wore out 
the horse’s legs, and very frequently the feet would 
not stand it. He might quote as an instance that 
within the last seven years 250 horses that he knew 
of in London had been shod with tips, and over sixty 
per cent. were lamed or partially lamed, or lost action, 
owing to the tip shoeing. When the feet had been 
examined periodically, it had been found that the heels 
wore faster than the shoes, and although that did not 
apply to every case, it applied to so many that tip 
shoeing had had to be given up. That had been 
followed by another experiment, which he thought 
had given entire satisfaction. Tip shoeing had been 
replaced by pads-- by what was called spring pads. 
It was secured to the shoe by two nails, and it gave 
the necessary protection against slipping. He could 
not say what the ultimate effect would be, but at 
present it promised to be the best anti-slipping device 
that had so far been introduced. He would like 
to add that veterinary surgeons had nothing to do 
with the condition of the roadways. They might, 
if they liked, appeal to the authorities who controlled 
the roadways, but he was afraid that as veterinary 
surgeons concerning horse shoeing they would have to 
adapt their shoeing to meeting the surfaees provided 
by the authorities. Therefore they must devote 
their energies to providing a shoe which would not 
slip too much on those road surfaces. He was sorry 
to say that he did not agree with Sir Layton when 
that gentleman said he had found that shoe effective. 
He considered that if that shoe were tried on London 
streets, it would be found useless as an anti-slipping 
device, except in so far as slipping might in some cases 
be due to stumbling. 


Col. OLver stated that he had had a considerable 
experience of the Blenkinsop shoe. He had used 
it regularly on all classes of horses for the last ten 
years or more. He had used it on polo ponies, 
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hunters and draft horses in very considerable numbers. 
At Aldershot in 1911 and 1912 they had not the 
necessary tool, and could not make the shoes so well 
finished and perfect as the shoe which had been 
exhibited that night ; but he had constantly used the 
shoe on a considerable proportion of the draft horses 
of the Army Service Corps working there on the 
macadamised roads in the district, and his conclusion, 
and the conclusion of all the farriers, was very much 
in favour of the shoe from all points of view. 

What had really made him take a serious interest 
in the shoe originally was a fact which he had noticed 
in South Africa. There he used to play polo with 
farmers who used to play with ponies unshod on very 
hard ground. Those animals used to be hacked 
long distances on the unmetalled roads of that country, 
but he noticed that they were never lame. He looked 
at their feet and was astonished to find the extent 
to which the toe had been worn away. One never 
saw a foot of any of those ponies with the beautiful 
round toe to which veterinary surgeons in more 
civilised parts, or with the shoeing used in this country, 
had become accustomed. The front of the toe 
was completely worn away, and one did not get the 
level bearing on the ground such as veterinary 
surgeons had been brought up to in this country. 
That was what he had always aimed at in using the 
Blenkinsop shoe, namely, to adapt the wearing 
surface of the shoe to what he had seen happening 
in Nature in South Africa on those hard ranches. 
If the toe was turned up to the requisite angle, the same 
amount of wear was obtained on the hindage of the 
web as on the frontage of the web at the toe. By 
that means an undoubtedly increased life of the shoe 
was obtained—by increasing the breadth of the web. 
From the point of view of wear and of slipping he 
thought Sir Layton’s shoe had an advantage over any 
other shoe he had ever used. 

Mr. McInrosu thought all were agreed that the 
present road surfaces had come to stay, and that it 
was the duty of veterinary surgeons to try to find a 
shoe which would lessen the amount of slipping which 
was found so common and dangerous at the present 
time. In no case as yet had he found a satisfactory 
non-slipping shoe. Of all the methods he had tried 
he had found the Gray flexible pad had helped him 
most on the streets of London. He would certainly 
give Sir Layton’s shoe a trial and note the results. 
There was no doubt something in it by the fact of 
the toe being turned up. It widened the surface of 
the grip, and probably by doing that it retarded the 
slipping to a greater extent than did the ordinary shoe. 

Col. WILLIAMS also spoke strongly in favour of the 
Blenkinsop shoe. Certainly in Service conditions 
a broad web shoe was essential. One good point 
about the shoe was that it saved concussion. One 
got the frog in full use from the time it left the forge. 
The natural anti-concussion and _ non-slipping 
mechanism came into play from the start. With 
regard to the question of economy, the average weight 
of the shoes he had seen experimented with at the 
Royal Military College—the No. 5 ordinary shoe— 
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was Ilb. 607.; with the knocked up toe, the weight 
was IIb. Whereas ordinary shoes wore out in about 
three weeks, the knocked up toe pattern would last 
for a month at least, and by changing them over 
they wore much longer. With regard ‘to safety 
and the comfort of the horse, his experience had been 
that the horse went much better on slippery asphalte 
roads with Sir Layton’s shoe than it did with the 
ordinary shoe, and he thought it must add tremendous- 
ly to the comfort of the horse to do away with the 
continual knocking at the toe. No artificial 
mechanism, whatever it was, could compete with 
the natural frog. His experience had been that the 
frog was improved with the use of the Blenkinsop 
shoe. From his experience he could say that they 
were getting very much nearer the solution of the 
problem of slipping by adopting something of that 
nature and making use of the natural anti-slipping 
mechanism of the foot than by any other means. 
He saw no reason why the shoe should not be used on 
heavy draft horses. 


THe Repry. 


Sir Layron BLENKINSOP, in reply, said he had not 
come to the meeting to give a history of shoeing, 
but to state what had been done in the army to 
prevent horses slipping on modern roads. Hammel 
and those people had not had to deal with modern 
roads. Many people were inclined to think that 
because they had many years of experience to look 
back upon, therefore they could talk of past centuries 
and forget present-day work. Mr. De Vine had 
made statements against the shoe; but he had not 
tried it. The shoe had been tried on thousands of 
horses over all sorts of countries and on every sort of 
road. It had been tried from Edinburgh to the 
South of England, in France, and on every sort of 
possible road. He had been very careful about the 
shoe, and he had spent many years on it before he 
had put forward a definite opinion about it. It 
had now been adopted by the army. When the 
present stock of shoes had worn out, his shoe would 
be that which would be used for army horses. It 
had been adopted, not on the opinion of the veterinary 
surgeon alone, but on the opinion of people who had 
used horses—officers in the Service. Professor 
MacQueen had said that the shoe was a modification 
of the Hallam shoe. But all shoes were modifications 
of past practice; they were modifications of the 
Roman shoe if one cared to go so far back. As to the 
point of the shoe being of no use on London streets, 
it had been tried quite successfully on a large number 
of army horses working on the London streets. On 
the question of steel being very slippery, he knew 
what had happened in Paris ; but as a matter of fact 
that was not found to be the case with the mild steel 
of which his shoe was made. His experience was 
that mild steel did not cause slipping. What 
he had said that night was not what he thought 
merely, but what had actually been found, not by 
himself alone, but by a large number of different 
observers in actual practice, It was useless for 
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anybody to come to a discussion and say, “ I do not 
think” this or that. Nobody cared what people 
thought; but they cared for what had been done. 
If anybody had said, “I have tried this, and have 
found it wrong,” he would listen to him, but he did 
not care what they thought. The shoe had been 
proved successful by every man who had used it. 
He could assure the members that he was not trying 
to force any patent shoe upon them, or to say that 
it was » Blenkinsop pattern shoe or any other pattern 
shoe. It was a shoe which had been evolved after 
w large number of years’ work. He was not present 
to take any credit for it; he was merely trying to 
help the public to shoe horses in a practicable way. 
He had been asked about the expense of the shoe. 
There was no patent about it. It had not been 
actually put on the market. He could state that the 
wuthorities who had taken up the matter had told 
him that it was far cheaper than any other form of 
shoe. 


Some wen a Diary. 
By Mompara.”’ 

(1) Although, comparatively, am junior 
graduate, still, 1 have had many experiences in many 
lands. 

Not many months ago | was telling some of my 
udventures to a colleague. He suggested that the 
relation of some of them might interest other veter- 
inary surgeons. Hence this outburst. 

The first patient which attended alone was 
unlucky. It was like this : 

1 was a Class “©” student, a callow youth. | 
went to“ see practice "ina foreign country (England). 

A few days after my arrival, and struck by my 
attractive cougitenance, my employer decided to leave 
me in charge of his practice whilst he visited a foreign 
village called London. 

He went. 

He returned. 

How well I recollect the scene, although 17 weary 
years have elapsed ! 

We were at luncheon. Mr. A. (my employer), his 
charming wife, and myself. Conversation ensued, 

Mr. A.: Well! How have you got on ? 

Myself: Splendidly !!! But Thad a most peculiar 
case this morning. 

Mr. A.: Oh! indeed !! And what was that / 
Myself: Well! I went out to see a horse at — 
Village. He was very stiff all round; it was obviously 
a case of rheumatism, as a few days ago he went down 
to the blacksmith’s and I examined the * shop” and 
found it very draughty. (Then came my outburst.) 
* But what really did strike me was that on trotting 
the horse, he repeatedly protruded his membrana 

nictitans.”” 

I sat back into my chair and awaited the applause. 

Oh! my horror!! My employer jumped from his 
chair, overturned his wife’s work-table, stood on the 
Pomeranian’s tail, kicked the cat, and proceeded to 


tell God all about me. 
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Yes! 1 well recollect my first introduction to 
tetanus, and I shall never forget how slowly that bright 
summer’s day wore on to its weary close. 

Had Mr. A. had really a fiery temper, then I should 
not have been spared to sign myself—Mompara. 

(2) L see that the first leaf, which has detached 
itself from my diary, tells a tale against myself. So I 
shall be revenged. My next tale shall be against a 
colleague. 

Scene—Main Hospital, Aldershot. 

Time—1911. 7 a.m. (Aug. day). 


Persona dramatica, 

A.: Officer-in-Charge Artillery. 

B.: Orderly Officer of Main Veterinary Hospital. 

(Sergeants, corporals, privates, bugler and “ noises 
without.’’) 

BL. is discovered checking the brooms, shovels, bully 
beef empties, etc., etc. A procession is seen on the 
horizon. 

The procession draws near and resolves itself into 
the following component parts :-— 

(1) A mare led by a farrier-sergeant of artillery. 

(2) Numerous underlings, who support by means of 
towels, sheets, blankets, etc., a certain abnormality. 

(3) The veterinary officer “ A.” 

Enter A.” 

(Meeting B.”)—Oh, dear! oh, dear ! 

Heavens! what is this? What is the 
matter, my dear old boy ? 

\.: Oh, dear! I have had the Hades of a time. 
This -—— mare foaled at 11 o'clock last night and she 
had a prolapsus uteri at 12. [have replaced it times 
and again, but the thing will keep on coming out 

do help me--you know what Major Dash is—come 
on do help me. 

B.: Of course | will help you take away these 
towels, and let’s have a look. 

(Business-‘Towels removed and normal placenta 
falls out.) 

In this true tale there is a lesson for us all, including 

-Mompara. 

(3) France. 

Boys ! do you remember that day when the Brass 
Hat came to teach us how to perform the eye test (I 
heg his pardon, “the intrapalpebral test) for 
vlanders ¢ 

Do you recollect how the Brass Hat first showed us 


‘a hypodermic syringe and proceeded to give us that 


famous lecture 

I, being of a studious nature from my youth upwards, 
and always inclined to hang on the words of the great 
ones of the earth, took notes of that lecture. 

IT am therefore able to refresh your memories of that 
historic occasion. 

I have noted that the Brass Hat, in tones which 
reechoed from end to end of our battle-front, said > 

* Gentlemen! This is the syringe which must be 

used by you in carrying out this delicate test. This is 
the barrel. This ix the piston, and in my left hand I 
hold the needles requisite for the test Tam about to 


demonstrate to you.” 
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Do you forget? No! you cannot. How these 
inspiring words thrilled us to the very core of our 
patriotism, and how we swore by our heathen gods 
that, armed with our tooth rasps, we would defend 
our last bottle to the end. 

But, what a pity! 

There were sixteen horses to be experimented on, 
and the Brass Hat was unlucky. 

He chose the first horse. 

The first horse objected and stood on the toe of the 
Brass-Hatted One. 

Boys! Youcanaot forget his next remark—I mean 
after he had relieved his feelings. In ringing tones, he 
said :-— 

“ Gentlemen, I really think it would be much to be 
preferred if all of you did this operation on your 
own, whilst I look on and correct your mistakes.” 

Boys! Do you remember your laughter ? 

Yes ! 1 know you laughed “ Sub rosa ”-—but still 
you laughed, and so did—-Mompara. 


— 


Poultry Institute. 
GOVERNMENT SCHEME ACCEPTED. 


The National Poultry Council has unanimously 
accepted the modified scheme for the establishment 
of a National Poultry Institute, which was adopted 
by the Ministry of Agriculture after the original 
proposals had been abandoned for financial reasons. 

The scheme provides for the allocation, out of the 
sum of £850,000 granted for agricultural research 
under the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, 
of £26,000 for capital expenditure, with £6,000 per 
annum for maintenance ; and it is made a condition 
that, if the Government undertakes the whole cost of 
maintenance, the poultry industry should contribute 
a quarter of the capital cost. Sir Daniel Hall, in 
forwarding the scheme to the National Poultry 
Council, also makes it clear that the offer is subject 
to the discussion of details with the Treasury and the 
Development Commissioners. 

The work for which provision is thus made falls 
into three main categories——educational, commercial 
experiments, and scientific research. The division 
among existing institutions follows very closely the 
forecast made in The Times of November 21st last, 
and, together with an approximate estimate of cost, 
is as follows :— 

Education and commercial experiments at Harper 
Adams Agricultural College—capital £15,000, main- 
tenance per annum £2,000; breeding experiments 
in the north of England (preferably Lancashire) 
(egg production)——capital £2,500, maintenance £725 ; 
breeding experiments in the south of England (table 
poultry production)—capital £1,500, maintenance 
£725; nutrition research at the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge—capital £500, maintenance £1,000; 
breeding research at the School of Agriculture, Cam- 
bridge—capital £5,000, maintenance £300; research 
into diseases at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, 
Addlestone, Surrey—-capital £1,500, maintenance 


£1,250.—-The Times. 


The Veterinary Record. 
llth February, 1922. 


THE SUPREME TEST OF THE 
SLAUGHTER POLICY. 


At the time of writing, the position in regard to the 
foot-and-mouth disease epidemic is one of expectant 
hopefulness that the policy pursued by the Board of 
Agriculture will again prove equal to an obstinately 
recurrent occasion. 

There are, of course, two outstanding features of 
foot-and-mouth disease that lay the method of reliance 
upon the slaughter of affected and in-contact animals 
open to the almost malignant criticism of the semi- 
informed. These are, the rarity of the high mortality 
outbreak, and the intangible nature of the causative 
agent-—which, literally scattering ordinary preventive 
measures to the winds, leads authority into what such 
people regard as the path of desperation forced upon 
the ignorant by virtue of their incompetence to deal 
with the situation. 

It is common knowledge that, owing to the singular 
difficulties presented by the problem of preventing 
the spread of this disease, an impassable point in the 
pursuance of the slaughter policy might ultimately 
be reached—-in fact, that dangerous but inevitable 
ally of animal disease, breed value, has already 
produced disseminated groups of survivors in the 
areas of in-contact victims. But the loss of condition 
and wastage of milk which accompany treatment, 
and, we would say, past results alone, would render 
unjustifiable the abandonment by our Board of 
Agriculture of the pursuance of a policy which, all 
still hope, possesses a unique asset in our insularity. 

Ever since the Armistice we have had sporadic local 
outbreaks, but on this occasion the official methods of 
stamping out the disease are being put to a test of 
infinitely greater severity. The féw original isolated 
cases were primarily undetected, and, by the mischance 
that frequently accompanies such happenings, the 
affected cattle were put into big markets. The 
consequences of this initial misfortune were naturally 
rapidly and disastrously evident, and the passage of 
a few days witnessed a state of affairs remotely 
comparable to that which prevailed in the disastrous 
1869-1872 outbreaks, which was not approached in 
gravity by the visitation of 1912. 

Over the week-end a somewhat contradictory 
situation existed, in which the hope inspired by a 
reported diminution in the total number of cases was 
counter-balanced by the tendency of the disease to 
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spread both northwards into Scotland and southwards 
into the parts of England hitherto free. 

While the Scottish extension was fortunately chiefly 
connected with the original outbreak in the Glasgow 
market, in the case of the fresh centres in the south, 
foot-and-mouth revealed again the cloven-hoof of 
unknown origin. 

It is this elusive method of spread, presumably 
aérial, that is the vital factor in the struggle on the 
part of the ministerially approved method to establish 
an ultimate justification. 

Unfortunately, in the absence of any light from the 
investigators afloat, this all important x remains 
little more than a suspected quantity. We trust that 
the spur doubtless applied to their activities by the 
present outbreak will result in a revelation concerning 
the value of « which will materially assist in com- 
bating foot-and-mouth disease in future, if and when 
the slaughter policy has proved its efficacy in dealing 
withthe present outbreak. 


AMobsiract. 


Animal Diseases in 1920. 


The annual report of Sir Stewart Stockman on the 
work done in 1920 under the Contagious Diseases of 
Animals and other Acfs relating to live stock is one of the 
most important of these reports that we have had for a 
good many years, and one that, from its very importance, 
ought to have been published earlier than it has been. 

The report itself commences with an account of the 
reconstruction of the old Animals Division of the Board of 
Agriculture in the Diseases of Animals Branch of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and which was largely accom- 
plished in 1920. The main feature of the changes is that 
now all the inspectors of the Branch are qualified veterinary 
surgeons, and ‘will henceforth be recruited only from 
applicants who possess scientific or technical training 
qualifying for the work.” 

That this is a movement on right lines few will be found 
to doubt, but the belated appearance of the report—quite 
a year after the events—does not indicate that promptness 
has been fostered by the changes. Probably, however, 
this will come when the new organisation settles down to 
its work. 

So far as animal diseases are concerned the outstanding 
feature of 1920 was the serious and continuous outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease, the history of which is given 
by Sir Stewart Stockman, from December 12th, 1919, to 
January 8th, 1921. With the single exception of those 
which commenced in 1892, when ninety-five outbreaks 
occurred in fifteen counties, the outbreaks in 1920 were the 
most serious since 1884, both as regards the number of 
premises and animals. slaughtered. 

During 1920 no fewer than ninety-four outbreaks 
occurred, which, however, included six outbreaks in 
districts initially infected at the end of the preceding year, 
while in the districts infected during 1920 fourteen further 
outbreaks of ramifications occurred therein at the begin- 
ning of 1921. 

_ The number of counties involved in 1920 was twenty-two, 
of which twenty-one were in England and one in Wales, 
Scotland remaining free. Of the counties affected, Kent, 
which had already been infected in December, 1919, was 
subject to four fresh invasions during 1920, in two of 


which disease was confined to the premises first invaded, 
whilst the other two invasions were each responsible for 
three collateral outbreaks. 

In the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire two distinct 
districts were involved within a few days of each other. 
The southern borders of the Lindsey Division were also 
independently infected in 1919. In each of the counties 
of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, East Suffolk and 
Norfolk, two distinct invasions occurred during 1920, 
and it is noteworthy that none of these counties had disease 
in 1919. Of the remaining counties affected only Dorset 
had disease in 1919. 

The details of each of the groups of outbreaks are given 
in full by Sir Stewart Stockman, the accounts running into 
some twenty-five pages of the report. The point of these 
accounts is that in no case was it possible to discover the 
source of the infection, though suspected feeding stuffs and 
vlovers as causes were investigated in more than one case, 
and that in some cases difficulties were increased by delay 
in giving information on the existence of disease. + 

In a general note, however, Sir Stewart says that ‘it 
is interesting to note that outbreaks occurred in nearly 
every county on the coast from Devon to Northumberland 
inclusive, the only exceptions being West Sussex, Lincoln 
(Holland Division) and Yorkshire. All the outbreaks 
in the interior counties occurred in what may be termed 
the Midlands, extending from Bedford on the east to Salop 
and Hereford on the West.” In another part of the report 
Sir Stewart deals with suspected foot-and-mouth disease 
in animals from Ireland—a subject for dealing with 
separately. 

There was no foot-and-mouth disease in this country 
in 1917, while in 1918 there were only three outbreaks 
in one county. For 1919 and 1920 the statistical details 


are :— 1920. 1919 
No. No. 

Outbreaks confirmed _... | 
Counties affected... 12 

Animals slaughtered :— 

Cattle «se 2,006 1,548 
Sheep 8,283 1,199 
Pigs 1,000 708 
Goats 6 8 


Of diseases other than foot-and-mouth disease, first place 
is given to swine fever, of which the number of reported 
outbreaks inquired into during 1920 was 10,694. Of 
these 1,820 (17 per cent.) were confirmed after veterinary 
examination on the premises and at the laboratory—1,725 
in England, forty-six in Wales, and forty-nine in Scotland. 
This shows an increase of 236 reported cases, but a decrease 
of 496 confirmed outbreaks as compared with 1919. 

The fifteen outbreaks of glanders among civilian horses 
in 1920—fourteen in England and one in Wales—shows that 
good progress is being made towards that eradication of 
the disease that the Glanders and Farcy Order of 1907 
aimed at. Every year since 1907, when there were 854 
outbreaks, there has been a consistent decline in number of 
outbreaks—to ninety-five in 1914, to thirty-four in 1918, 
twenty-five in 1919, and now fifteen in 1920. 

Anthrax, on the other hand, showed increases in 1920, 
no fewer than 472 outbreaks being confirmed—246 in 
England, 223 in Scotland, and three in Wales. Compared 
with 1919, this was an increase of sixty-six in England 
and of 164 in Scotland. The situation is discussed at 
some length by Sir Stewart Stockman, and evidence 
quoted appears to connect the increase with the use of 
bean meal from imported beans. Various sources of 
probable infection are discussed, and this portion of the 
report should be read by stockowners with a good deal 
of care. 

Sheep scab was rather more prevalent in 1920 than in 
1919, but the increase was practically confined to Wales. 
The actual figures for the two years are :—- 


1920. 1919. 

No. No. 
England 237 245 
Scotland 127 
Wales 70 


| | 
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The distribution of sheep scab was, however. wider 
in all parts of Great Britain—in England forty counties 
were involved, as against thirty-four in 1919; in Scotland, 
twenty-two counties against twenty; and in Wales, ten 
counties against eight. In connection with this disease 
Sir Stewart Stockman discusses at great length the subjects 
of single and double dipping, the use of poisonous dips, 
and sheep dips generally. 

Parasitic mange, as indicated by the returns received 
from the local authorities, appears to have been checked 
in 1920. Since the re-introduction of the Order on this 
disease in 1915 the annual returns show a progressive 
increase until 1919, when the number of outbreaks rose to 
5,003. In 1920 the number fell to 3,551, a drop of 20 per 
cent. Another satisfactory feature is a decrease in the 
number of affected animals per outbreak, and also that the 
decrease, both in outbreaks and ino number of affected 
wnimals, was general for all three countries of Great 
Britain. The only unsatisfactory situation at the end of 
1920 was that in the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. 
Live Stock Journal. 


Clinical Report. 
The Editor will be glad to receive from members and other 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases, 


Treatment of Sclerostoma. 


By G. Rees-Moce, Regent's Park 
Barracks. 


In a number of The Veterinary Journal, about 
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eight years ago, there was a very interesting article 
translated from some foreign veterinary journal, 
concerning the use of atoxyl in the treatment of 
young horses suffering from sclerostoma armata and 
sclerostoma tetracantha. 

In 1914 [ owned a three-year-old colt, which L had 
bred, which nearly died from this disease, and I sent 
a report of this case in 1915 to The Veterinary Record. 
As it may interest some of your readers, | am now 
sending you a report of a similar case. 

Last August I bought at Tattersall’s a thoroughbred 
three-year-old pony mare. She was in poor condition. 
I sent the young pony with three old ponies to a field 
T have in the country, and, with one exception, about 
a fortnight later, I did not see the ponies again for 
two months. I used to get letters periodically to say 
that owing to the drought, keep was getting very 
scarce and in consequence the ponies were not doing 
well. On arriving home in October I was horrified 
to find how very thin the three-year-old mare had 
become, also extremely weak and dreadfully depressed ; 
in fact she looked as if she were going to die. [I at 
once suspected that the little red worms were the 
cause and put the filly into a stable, and examined 
several of her droppings, but could not find any worms. 
I gave her two drenches, one in the morning and one 
at night, each consisting of two ounces of turpentine 
and half pint of linseed oil in a pint of milk. 1 then 
found some sclerostoma tetracantha in her droppings. 

I commenced by giving her daily for three days the 
following drench :-— 


Thymol L ounce. 
Oil of chenopodium 1 ounce. 
Liquid paraffin 4 ounces. 


Milk and water 3 pints. 


(Thymol blisters the mouth and lips if not well diluted). 
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L also gave her a daily injection of 10grains of atoxyl 
subcutaneously, using a different place every time, 
and in addition gave her in powders, 30 grains of 
arsenic daily. 

Worms were now evacuated in large numbers in 
every dropping; as many as ten sclerostoma tetracantha 
being found in one dropping, and occasionally a few 
sclerostoma armata. 

As the drenches used to put the filly off her feed I 
gave them only twice a week, giving only half an ounce 
of thymol. Every fourth day I slightly increased the 
dose of atoxyl until sixty grains were reached, but as 
this caused purgation T gave only 30 grains usually, 
but increased the dose of arsenic to 60 grains a day. 
] knew from Major Holmes’ treatment of surra in 
India, that by gradually increasing the doses of 
atoxyl, and arsenic, enormous doses could be given 
und the only ill effect that my filly seemed to suffer 
from was that twice she had slight colicky pains for 
a short time. 

After three weeks [ discontinued giving the drenches, 
hut continued for another month with the atoxyl 
and arsenic, as many worms were still being passed, 
though the filly had improved greatly in condition 
and was much brighter in every way, and I commenced 
to break her in on long reins, ete. 

The filly is now quite cured, but has lately developed, 
when ridden, a very bad temper. 

| would like to enquire of your readers if this might 
possibly be caused by her digestion being upset through 
the trouble caused by the worms. 

Owing to atoxyl, oil of chemopodium and thymol 
being all very expensive the treatment was extremely 
costly. 

T am indebted to Mr. John Brown, of Invergordon, 
for recommending me to use atoxyl, and to the late 
Mr. Wallis Hoare for recommending me to use 
thymol in enormous doses and oil of chenopodiun. 


Special Meeting of R.C.V.S. Council. 
Revisep PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS QUESTION. 
(continued.) 


The following motion was, as reported in our last 
week’s issue, moved by Sir John MeFadyean :— 
“That the revised list of Preliminary Educa- 
tional Kxaminations adopted at the Special 
Meeting of Council on the 8th April last shall 
not come into force until a date to be hereafter 
determined by the Council.” 

Mr. Garnetr: [second the resolution, and I de so 
for one specific purpose, and for one specific purpose 
only. I admit here and now that I overlooked, on 
the last occasion when this matter was discussed, that 
this date had been inserted. I voted against Sir 
John on the last occasion, but it does surprise me now 
to find that this date is in. I do not think it is fair 
to the men. | do not think it is the proper time for 
us, as an educational authority, to give practically 
only six months’ notice of this change in our pre 
liminary examination. We must consider these 
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boys who are coming forward, who have perhaps 
already passed examinations that they think at the 
present time will qualify them, and who then will 
discover, on going to college, that they are not 


acceptable. | am very sorry that I overlooked that 
fact. At the same time. I do net agree with the 


interpretation Sir John places on the figures which 
he has given you as to the number of entrants at the 
schools this last October. 1 think that is a natural 
reaction against the sudden flow-in after the four or 
five terrible years we all passed through in the war, 
when there were no students coming forward at all. 
Then came the big dam burst; the students flooded 
the colleges. Now, we are getting a reaction, and 
I do not think it is a normal condition at all. For 
that reason, too, I think at the present time it would 
be advisable for us to stay our hands, because we must 
supply the proper number of veterinary graduates 
that the country needs. — T think we can do with this 
higher standard when we consider the greater 
facilities that are given now in secondary schools, 
where any student should be able to pass, at the age 
of 17, even the very highest preliminary education 
examination, that of the London University. But 
| think at this present juncture, sceing the short 
notice we have given, that we must stay our hands as 
a matter of policy. — [have much pleasure iv seconding 
the resolution. 


Mr. BAnuHAM: I shall certainly support this resolu- 
tion, because I do not think we ought, as Sir John 
has said, to raise our standard at such a short notice. 
There is nobody who would like to see the standard 
raised more than I would ; fam no believer in keeping 
the standard at a very low level. At the same time, 
we must give reasonable notice to these young men 
who want to enter the profession within the next year 
or two, and on that ground I shall support Sir John’s 
motion. 


Mr. Howarp: I do not wish to speak against the 
motion as applying to any students who have pre- 
sented themselves this year. I think the Council 
ought to be able to make such alteration, if it is 
necessary, as wil! facilitate the admission of any men 
who may have a grievance that they did not have 
sufficient notice : but I think it will be a very foolish 
and retrograde step for this Council to arrange the 
matter in such a way that the higher standard of pre- 
liminary education is likely to be indefinitely delayed. 
That is what would happen with the present motion. 
I do not think any complaint has yet been received 
from any part of the country that there is anywhere 
a shortage of veterinary surgeons to meet the present 
needs. Supply and demand seem to be a law, even 
in professions, and certainly I would not wish this 
Council to take any step that will allow people to 
think that we are going to call for a couple of years 
more, as Mr. Banham says, before we will be laying 
down the law that we require the highest standard 
of education that we can possibly get. 


Dr. Suarg-Jones : Before speaking on the motion, 
I should like to ask, if T may, for some information 
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on this question. What was the actuel notice that 
Was given ? 

The Presipent: The actual notice to whom— the 
Council 

Dr. Suare-JoNEs: No, to intending candidates. 
What was the length of time which was allowed to 
elapse between the time when we passsed this regula- 
tion and the date upon which it was to come into 
operation 

The Presipenr: Intending candidates could not 
possibly have known before April 8th. 

Sir Joun MeFapyean: It was confirmed in May. 

The Presipext: No; it was confirmed on the 
Ith April, 1921. 

Dr. Suare-Jones: And our decision is that it 
shall come into force in August, 1922 ? 

The Prestpent: Yes. 

Dr. Suare-Jones: That is a point which | think 
the Council ought to be acquainted with. 

The Prestpenr: [| think the members of the 
Council, before going any further into the matter. 
should carefully read the wording of Bye-law 60 (a) 
on page 66: 

* very candidate who desires to present himself 
for the first time for the A or first professional 
examination must, not less than three months 
before the commencement of the examination, 
submit to the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons a certificate or certificates ‘to 
the effect that he has passed a recognised examina- 
tion in general education, together with a copy of 
his birth certificate.” 

I may be wrong - the Solicitor will correct: me if 
1 am—but my reading of that adjective “ recognised ” 
means recognised at the moment at which the certi- 
ficate is presented. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: Yes. 

The Presipent: Which is in support of Sir John's 
contention. 

Mr. THatcner: Yes. 

Sir Joun McFapyean: | think there is no question 
about it if you read (0). 

The PREstpENT: not questioning your 
reading of it. 

Sir Joun MoFapyean: You will find strong 
support of it in paragraph (6), which says that he 
must have attended a session after acquiring the 
recognised certificate before he can be admitted to 
the first professional examination. 

The Prestpent: I do not think that is so strong 
in its application as the first. 

Mr. THarcner: It is practically the same thing. 

The Presipent: When | moved this resolution 
originally from the chair, I expressed no opinion 
either one way or the other, and [ am not going to 
express an opinion now; but T merely put it to you 
that you should ask yourselves : Was it the intention 
of the Council to bring into operation this schedule of 
examinations so that these examinations, and they 
alone, could be accepted after the Ist August, or 
was it the intention of this Council that, on and after 
the Ist Angust, 1922, any examination that was passed 
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must be in accordance with that schedule? There 
are two ways of looking at it. 

Sir Joun MoFapyean; It could not have been 
the last, because we never did it on any previous 
occasion, 

The Presipvenr: It is for each member of the 
Council to judge. 

Col. Brrrrcesank:; | [think you have raised, sir, 
a very important point. My reading of it is that 
any certificate presented after that date should 
comply with the conditions laid down. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Garnetr: May | read the following portion 
of the Bye-law ¢ The President has read paragraph 
(a), and I should like to read paragraph (b): “ He 
must also, not less than seven days before the com- 
mencement of the examination that is, after he 
has been in session a full year “submit to the 
Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
a certificate of some recognised examination.”’ So 
that these regulations that were altered would apply 
to these men immediately before entering the College 
and before sitting for their examination. As a 
matter of fact, nearly all the certificates of the pre- 
liminary examinations do not come into the Secretary's 
hands before the man has entered college ; lots of them 
vome in just before the examination ; and | do think 
» would be an injustice to a man to find himself 
sanded with that short notice. 

Mr. Spencer: | should like to support the motion 
proposed by Sir John McFadyean for several reasons, 
the chief of which is the one advanced by Sir John, 
that the time is not opportune for the change. I 
think the Committee appointed on Wednesday last 
will be called upon to perform work which, in my 
opinion at any rate, is of greater importance and of 
greater urgency than the question of raising the 
standard of the preliminary examination. Assuming 
any substantial reforms result from the deliberations 
of that Committee, I think for the two reforms to 
begin concurrently would mean a much too drastic 
change. Like Sir John MeFadyean, | feel 1 have 
other very strong arguments which 1 could advance 
in support of the motion, but, following his lead, | 
shall refrain from making any use of those arguments 
unless it becomes necessary for me to do so. T should 
like, however, to say that it may be that in future 
two grades of veterinary surgeons may be necessary 
the practising veterinary surgeon, who may be 
satisfied and willing to carry on his life’s duties under 
the conditions usually met with in general practice, 
and especially in country practice, and it may be 
that it will be necessary to produce another grade of 
veterinary surgeon to occupy the position of the 
veterinary inspector of health. There does not 
seem to be a very keen demand for the latter official 
at the moment, judging by the salaries that are offered 
for those appointments, but the former, the general 
practitioner, must always be forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities, and more especially in sufficient quality, 
to meet the public heeds. I do not think that a 
raised standard of preliminary education will help 
us to provide either of those at the moment. Of 
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course, it is an ideal state of things, I admit, for our 
graduates to be possessed of the highest education 
that it is possible for them to have, but under present 
conditions | do not consider that it is in the public 
interest that this should be brought about. Without 
saying more, | strongly support the motion proposed 
by Sir John McFadyean. 


Major-General Sir Layton BLENKiNsoP; This 
matter was very carefully thrashed out by this Coun- 
cil; it was voted upon, and Sir John MeFadyean, 
who now proposes this motion, was in opposition, 
but he lost on the vote. I would like to ask the 
Solicitor the actual meaning of Bye-law No. 60. I 
read it that, up to next August, any candidate can 
register as a veterinary student who has passed the 
lower standard of examination, and that, subsequent 
to having registered, he can go up for one session 
and then present himself for examination. We 
have given candidates notice, I take it, from last 
May until August next. We have heard that many 
arguments may be put forward against raising the 
standard. They were not put forward when the 
discussion took place. There were also many argu- 
ments which were not put forward, probably, before 
the discussion took place, which could now be put 
forward too. One argument is whether the English 
veterinary surgeon is going to advance with the 
times. I have here before me in my hand the pros- 
pectus of the Royal Veterinary College of Lahore, 
India, and in this prospectus it states that applicants 
for admission must have passed the matriculation 
examination of the Punjab University, or an equiva- 
lent test. Is tnis College going to take fg, ta 
standard of examination than the Punjab Veterinary 
College at Lahore? This may be said not to be an 
argument. The argument has been used that we 
are going to have the highest standard of education. 
Gentlemen, we are not going to have the highest 
standard of education. We are going to have a 
standard which is going to be made higher by the 
(ieneral Medical Council on the Ist January, 1923. 
1 maintain that if you have a standard of education. 
and students wish to enter your college, they will 
pass your educational standard. It is well-known 
that average boys with modern education can pass 
this examination at 15, and certainly at 16. Why 
should we consent to take people who cannot pass 
these educational tests ¢ 


Col. BrirrLeBANK: I| venture to suggest that. 
much of this discussion is out of order. It seems to 
me the only point we have to discuss here to-day on 
this notice of motion is whether we shall or shall not 
vary the date decided on by this Council at its meeting 
in April of last year. I propose to confine myself 
entirely to that point. If it is decided—-and I am 
not yet satisfied it is necessary—that this date should 
he altered, I would have been very much more pleased, 
if a definite date had been suggested. (Hear, hear.) 
To accept the proposition as it stands, that it shall 
not come into force until a date to be hereafter 
determined by the Council, is much too indefinite, 
in my judgment. I do not know whether one would 
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be in order in suggesting that a date should be inserted, 
It is quite at the option of the Council, later on, to 
reconsider it in a similar manner if it desires. If 
that is so, then, in order to facilitate matters at the 
October examination, which | take it is mainly in 
the mind of the proposer, | would be prepared to 
support his motion. Is that feasible, Mr. President, 
if the proposer accepts it {Lf not, am Lin a position 
to move it ¢ 

The Presipenr: You may move it as an amend- 
tent, 

Col. BrirrLeBANK : 
am afraid L cannot. 

The Presipenr: | am quite prepared to take the 
Solicitor’s ruling. 

Mr. Tuaroner: | do not think you can have an 
amendment in such a form. You must remember 
that these notices have to be exhibited for three 
months. The object of that is that the members 
may come in here and see that this resolution is to 
be submitted. They may say to themselves: “ Very 
well; we do not mind that resolution being passed,” 
and they do not take the trouble to come, because 
they know that on that one subject alone the decision 
will be come to; but if it is open for that notice to 
be altered at the last moment the object of the Charter 
is defeated. 

The Presivenr: | do not think you can frame 
an amendment which would come within the spirit 
of the motion. 

Col. Brirreesank: | do not think I can. My 
own opinion is that an amendment would be out 
of order. 

Mr. BanwaAM: You can put up a notice saying 
that the regulation shall start at a certain date. 

Col. BrirrLeBANK: Quite. That is, proceed in 
the usual way. May | now ask for information, in 
order to enable one to form a judgment on the ques- 
tion, What steps were taken by this Council to intimate 
to the educational people that such an alteration had 
been made ¢ 

The Secrwrary; The revised list of preliminary 
eXaminations, as approved by the Council in May 
last, was sent when printed to each of the examining 
bodies, informing them of the alterations in’ the 
conditions of recognition. 

Col. When was it printed 

The Secrerary: It was printed and issued in 
May, 1921. 

Dr. Suare-Jones: | do not wish to trouble the 
Council at any length on this subject. 1 spoke at 
some considerable length on it at the special meeting 
on Wednesday, and if you would permit the transcript 
of that speech to be published it would save a good 
deal of time to-day. The speech I then made was 
entirely upon this question of preliminary education. 
But | must say that, from deep conviction, a con- 
viction which | have held for many years, | differ 
most profoundly from Sir John MceFadyean on this 
question. Sir John MeFadyean has been perfectly 
consistent for many years in his attitude towards 
preliminary education. I hope 1 may claim, by my 
vote to-day, that 1 have been equally consistent in 
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taking the opposite view. 1 recall very vividly the 
vote which was taken in this room on this very same 
question in either 1912 or 1913, when we who then 
favoured the raising of the standard of preliminary 
education were defeated by 12 votes to 10, 

The Presipent: May | point out that the question 
at issue is not the raising of the standard ¢ 

Dr. Suare-JoNes: But that point has been raised 
since, during the discussion, 

The Presipenr: Hf you will read the, notice of 
motion, you will see that that is not the point, 

Dr. Suare-Jones; Do L not read in this that 
with regard to the bye-law which has been passed 
by this Council to raise the standard of the preliminary 
examination, the raising of the standard is to be 
postponed indefinitely ¢ (Cries of “No.”) 1 read 
it so: “That the revised list of preliminary educa- 
tional examinations adopted at the special meeting 
of Council on the 8th April last shall not come into 
force until a date to be hereafter determined by the 
Council.” The Council has already determined ; 
it has discussed the matter and passed it. It was 
opposed by Sir John at the time, and we then (and 
this is an important point to remember in this dis- 
cussion) considered what would be reasonable 
length of time to elapse between passing the new 
regulations and the time we would require that they 
should be put into operation, That was a very 
reasonable subject for us to consider. We con- 
sidered it, and considered it very thoroughly, and we 
decided not for an interval of six months but fifteen 
months. That is so, is it not, Mr. President—- fifteen 
months was the period, or even more ¢ 

Sir Joun McFapyean: Who are “ we” 

Dr. SHare-Jones : This Council. 

Sir Joun McFapyean: The point was never 
mentioned, 

Dr. Suare-Jones; | should like to ask the Secre- 
tary for this information whether this Council did 
not decide that the bye-laws which we passed in May 
last’ year should be put into operation in August, 
1922 ¢ 

Sir Joun Mckapyway,: Yes, that is right. 

Dr. SHare-Jones: Then | must request that, 
tuiless members of the Council make themselves more 
acquainted with the facts, they should do me the 
honour of ceasing to interrupt. That has been made 
a point of. I mention that, and I-labour it owing 
to the fact that it has been made a considerable point 
here that insufficient notice would be given to the 
men who intended to enter. That is not a fact, 
The notice was a very reasonable one, 

Sir Joun No. It depends on the 
sense in which you interpret the fifteen months. 
In one way of looking at it it is only nine months, 

Dr. Suare-Jones: One naturally interprets a 
thing like this as the interval between the date when 
a thing was passed and the date when the thing 
would be put into operation, and that interval is 
fifteen months. 

Sir Joun MoFapyean: It is determined by the 
reading of the bye-law by the Solicitor. 
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Dr. Snare-Jones: The point which is here at 
issue really is as to the method by which we intend 
to recruit the profession. We all know that it is 
desirable to recruit the profession with adequate 
numbers. That [I demonstrated quite clearly on 
Wednesday. What L said then was not controverted, 
that it is possible to reeruit our numbers adequately 
by taking only candidates who have a mental capacity 
equal to that of the candidates who are entering the 
other professions. It has been pointed out here 
this afternoon that the average age at which a candid- 
ate can pass his matriculation to-day is very much 
lower than the age at which a candidate could pass 
his matriculation some years ago. The facilities for 
training have been so much increased that it is not 
regarded by any means such an achievement nowa- 
days to pass the matriculation examination as it 
was in days gone by. 

Sir Srewarr SrockMAN: Is this in order / 

The Presipenr: think Professor Share-Jones is 
coming to the point. 

Sir Srewarr SrockMAN: refrained myself from 
speaking on this, because [ would not enter into 
details. 

Dr. Suane-Jones: The Council are quite well 
aware of my sentiments on this question; they are 
aware of the attitude I have taken up year by year 
since I have been a member of the Council. In a 
sentence, my view is that we require for our profession 
men with quite as good preliminary education as are 
required for any other profession. For that I am 
prepared to vote ; on those grounds | intend to vote 
against this proposition, and, in order that it may be 
recorded that 1 do vote against it, | beg to ask that 
the names for and against the motion be recorded. 
Since Sir Stewart Stockman persists in interrupting 
me, I will take my seat. 

Sir Stewarr SrockMan: Allow me to explain on 
this question. | supported Sir John’s motion, which 
was defeated, and I loyally accepted that defeat. I 
was one of the few who attended the confirmatory 
meeting in order to confirm it. But now we have a 
totally different question before us the question 
of whether it should be suspended for the time being. 
If we consider all the other matters that are now 
being raised, we will be here all night. [ could have, 
gone again over all the ground | went over before, 
but I refrained from doing so. | merely raised the 
question on a point of order. | hope, sir, you con- 
sider that L raised the question of order quite justly. 

The Prestpenr: Yes. [ will ask subsequent 
speakers to speak to the motion, for or against. 

Mr. Banntam: May I be allowed to ask one ques- 
tion? Has this schedule been put before any other 
Council than our own--the Privy Council, or any- 
thing of that sort ¢ What Council were you speaking 
of just lately when you said that this had been put 
before some examination Council / 

The Presipent: The Examining bodies. It 
has been sent for information to the various Examin- 
ing bodies concerned. 

Prof. Craia: I want to have a definite expression 
of opinion from this Council as to how we stand in 
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connection with this matter. It appears that after 
the Ist August next no certificates on the lower 
standard will be accepted ; but what we want to be 
very definite about is as to whether a student can go 
forwarel on these lower certificates to attend a veterin- 
ary college in the succeeding October. (Cries of 
* No.”’) 

Col. Brirvr.esank: Lf it is done before the Ist 
August. 

Prof. Crate: Apparently student who has 
passed the lower standard of the preliminary examina- 
tion before August and becomes registered as a 
veterinary student can proceed to attend a veterinary 
college as a registered veterinary student. That 
is my point. (Cries of * Yes.”) Tf that is accepted 
L am quite prepared to oppose this motion of Sir 
John MeFadyean’s. 

The Presipenr: | think we must have clarity on 
that point, and [ do not think that even now the 
Council is perfectly clear about it. Let us assume 
that the educational certificate of a student is sub- 
mitted to the Examination Committee of this Council 
at the April meeting and accepted ; L take it that that 
student need not attend a veterinary college until 
October. 

Mr. Tuarcnen: That is so. 

The Presipenr: The acceptance of the certificate 
still holds good ¢ 

Mr. Tuatener: Yes. 

The Prestpenr: | take it, also, that if a pros- 
pective student submitted an examination certificate 
in July, and did not attend until October, 1923, 
assuming that that certificate had been accepted, 
he still could attend ¢ 

Mr. Garnetr: If it had been accepted; but the 
point is that these poor lads who have passed these 
examinations never submit the certificates, as we 
know, until their examination twelve months after. 

Prof. Craig: That is the point I wanted to know. 

Mr. Garnetr: Those poor lads will then be “ in 
the soup.” 

Prof. Cra: That is a point upon which there 
has been some misunderstanding up to the present. 
L was told that it would be alright that if a man 
had passed his preliminary examination according 
to the standard previous to August, and proceeded 
forward, that there would be no doubt that he would 
he accepted by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. If that opinion is approved of by this 
Council, then | am quite prepared to vote against 
this motion. I think the time has come when we 
should raise the standard. 1 do not think that any 
of these men who have passed the lower standard 
of preliminary education in former years would have 
found any great difficulty in passing the standards 
that are now being set by this College. That so 
many of them have gone in for this lower standard is 
due in part, at any rate, to the fact that the veterinary 
examination held by the Educational Institute of 
Scotland is so much advertised, and it is thought 
by the lay public to be the one which is especially 
approved of by this Council. That is really all I 
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the position of this Council in relation to the students 
who have passed the preliminary examination on the 
lower standard before August, 1922. 

The PresipEnt: And whose certificates have been 
accepted. 

Mr. Garnett: That is the important point. 

The Prestpent: And whose certificates have been 
accepted before August. 

Prof. Crate: [ want to put another point, in order 
to make quite certain on the matter. Supposing a 
student—- 

The PrestipENtT: One moment. It does not say 
that a certificate must be accepted. He must sub- 
mit it to the Council before that date, but of course 
we realise that he must submit a recognised certifi- 
cate, Which is the same thing as being accepted. 

The Secretary: Perhaps, as the person who is 
practically the Registrar of the students, | might 
explain what has actually happened in the past, and 
I assume that IT should do this in future. If it is 
wrong I hope the Solicitor will correct me. A student 
who passes a general educational examination next 
June on the lower standard, which is not to be approv- 
ed of after August, 1922, if he immediately submits 
his certificate and it is entered on our books as having 
been received before August, 1922, will automatically 
be eligible in respect of general edueation, but, if he 
passes the lower examination during any time this 
year, and omits to submit his certificate for approval 


before August, 1922, he will not be eligible. If he 
omits to submit his educational certificate until 


after August, 1922, he will not be registerable in 
respect of the preliminary examination. As a matter 
of fact, students who will enter the veterinary colleges 
of Great Britain and Ireland in October next will 
not submit their educational certificates to me until 
April, 1923, and all those certificates will not be 
acceptable unless they are on the higher standard ; 
so that for students entering in October next the 
higher standard is actually,now in force. 

Mr. Bannam: But they ,couldfsubmit' them in 
June ? 

(T'o be continued). 


The Central Veterinary Society. 

A general meeting of the Soviety was held at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, January 
12th, Mr. G. H. Livesey, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were also present : 

Major-Generals Sir Layton Blenkinsop and W. 
Dunlop Smith;  Lieut.-Cols. Cochrane, Mosley, 
Olver and Williams; Majors Lake, Hobday, Dayer 
Smith, Dunkin and Simpson; Professors MacQueen 
and Wooldridge: Messrs. Perryman, Thompson, 
MeIntosh, J. B. Buxton, A. HK. Willett, Cornish, 
Bowden, Jones, Macdonald, P. 8. Howard, FLW. 
Willett, Rowe, Bosworth, MeCunn, Allen, Seton, 
Bell, Stainton, Dunlop Martin, D. H. Wood, Hamilton 
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Kirk, Herbert King, Bryden, W. 8. King and J. 
Willett. 

Visitors. Col. A. Todd, Capt. Budd, Lieut.-Col. 
Percy Johns (Borough Surveyor, Maidenhead), 
Brennan De Vine and F. P. Arthurs. 

Mr. J. Wiverr said he had to announce, with great 
sorrow, that Mr. MacCormack was in an extremely 
critical condition of health, and, in fact, was not 
expected to recover. 

Mr. MecInrosu proposed that a vote of sympathy 
should be sent to Mr. Mac Cormack, with the members’ 
sincere hopes for his speedy recovery. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

The Presipent said he regretted to have to report 
the decease of Mr. George Upton, of Epping, and on 
the motion of Mr. Perryman, a vote of condolence 
was passed to Mrs. Upton and the family, all the 
members standing. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and 
duly elected Fellows of the Society + 

Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., 
Director-General A.V.S. 

Mr. (. A. Powell, M.R.C.V.S. 

The following paper was then read :~ 

* Notes on the shoeing of horses, especially in 
connection with the present road surfaces of the 
country, by Major-General Sir Layton Blenkinsop, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. [This paper was reproduced last 
week, ond the discussion appears elsewhere in’ the 
present issue.—Kd.} 

Mr. PerryMAn, in moving a vote of thanks to Sir 
Layton Blenkinsop for his paper, said the discussion 
had been most interesting and jnstructive. He was 
sure that those who had not yet tried the Blenkinsop 
shoe would be willing and anxious to give it a fair 
trial. Tle thought the discussion would do a great 
deal of good: it was one which had been called for 
for a long time, especially in reference to road surfaces. 

Mr. WiLierr, in seconding the motion, said that 
from a civilian’s point of view he had had a certain 
amount of experience in watching the work of Sir 
Layton’s shoe, and he must confess that he had been 
very favourably impressed. He had noticed the 
wear, and the shoe certainly did wear much longer, 
and to his mind the horse did not slip nearly so much 
as with the ordinary shoe. What they had now to 
do was to educate the farrier in its use. He was 
afraid it was a question of vested interests. If a 
horse was shod with the shoe and it lasted an extra 
week, it would greatly deplete the takings of the 
farrier from that particular horse. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation, 
and the meeting terminated. 


North of England Veterinary Medical Association. 
‘Some Dirricutt Cases.” 

A meeting of this Association was held at the 

lmperial Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, December 


192]. 
Mr. C. Elphick (President) occupied the chair, and 
the following members and visitors were present ;— 
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Messrs. J. Davidson (Newcastle); F. H. Sanderson, 
C. G. Hill and J. R. Rider (Darlington) ; J. W. Rider 
(Beamish); A. C. Forbes and W. B. Towell (Bishop 
Auckland) ; Geo. Thompson (Barnard Castle); KE. R. 
(iibson (Seaham Harbour); B. Hoadley (West 
Hartlepool); T. Wilkinson (Lanchester); H. 
Pratt. (Northallerton); J. W. Taylor (Ruth); J. HL 
Mason, G. KR. Dudgeon (Sunderland) ; and the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
P. Snaith (Bishop Auckland); T. R. Jarvie (Gates- 
head); H. Peele (Durham); W. A. Doughty 
(Alnwick) ; W. Dotchin (Neweastle) ; J. P. Isherwood 
(Blyth); W. Summers (Allendale) ; and C. 8. Elphick 
(Stamfordham). 

The Hon. Secrerary read a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
acknowledging with many thanks receipt of a cheque 
for IL guineas, a donation from the South Durham 
and North Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association, 
and explained that this money was the balance left 
in hand when the Association named amalgamated 
with the North of England V.M.A. 

Consideration of a letter received from the 
Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association — was 
postponed until the next meeting. 

Election of Officers, Mr. C. Klphick (Neweastle- 
on-Tyne) was unanimously re-elected President. 
Messrs. J. Davidson (Newcastle) and T. R. Jarvie 
(Gateshead) were re-elected Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
H. 8S. Elphick and G. R. Dudgeon were re-appointed 
as Auditors. Mr. T. T. Jack was re-elected as Hon. 
Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
members of the Association : 

A. Scotson (Bedlington) ; Geo. Thompson (Barnard 
Castle); ©. G. Hill (Darlington); F. J. L. Croudace 
(Corbridge-on-Tyne); J. R. Rider (Darlington) ; 
W. Towell (Bishop Auckland); ©. Nicholson 
(Morpeth); C. 8. Elphick (Stamfordham). 

Mr. F. H. Sanperson then described some interest- 
ing cases of difficult foaling which had oceurred in 
his practice. 

The first case was that of a mare which had been 
foaling for 15 hours, when he was called in to attend 
her. He found on his arrival that all four feet of 
the foal were in the passage, and he decided to remove 
the fore feet. Some said they should take the legs 
off at the shoulder; in this case the shoulders would 
have been impossible to reach, but he believed in 
taking them off at the place most easy of access. 
He had found removal at the knee helped just as much 
as extraction at the shoulder, and also saved a 
tremendous amount of time. 

He removed the feet at the fetlocks in this case, 
and that enabled him to push the leg back and clear 
them out of the way. By then using traction they 
got the foal delivered in half an hour. This mare 
was off food for a day. She cleansed straight away, 
but died three days later. Her temperature was 104 
when he first saw her, and it was practically a hopeless 
case from the first. 
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Another mare to which he was called had dead 
twin foals, and had very little room in her. The two 
fore feet of one foal were presented, and it took him 
some time to find the position of the head or nose, 
which was away down in the udders. 

He got a hook into the eye. — In these cases he used 
hooks made of bamboo, because these bent readily. 
The head could not be shifted by hooking, so he got 
a bit of cord round the jaw and then a hook 
fixed in the back of the jaw, and a rope round the 
neck and eventually got the head up after about 
40 minutes’ strenuous work. It was very difficult 
sometimes to get a rope over a foal’s head. After 
he had succeeded in this case, it was not long 
hefore they got the foal. The second foal came 
away quite easily. 

The mare was very exhausted when he went to 
her. She never ate a bite afterwards, and died of 
exhaustion three days later. He cleansed — her 
six hours afterwards quite easily. No doubt she 
died through septic poison in the uterus, 

In the case of another mare, he found the foal’s_ 
head doubled back on the flank. He eventually 
got the head up, but it was only after very strong 
traction that the foal was delivered, the mare being 
practically pulled out of her box with the traction 
employed, She appeared to be collapsing straight- 
away, but after administering a strong stimulant, 
she jumped up, went straight up to her manger, 
commenced eating, and never looked behind her. 
It was very difficult to understand the difference in 
mares at foaling time, but no doubt the constitution 
of the mare was material to success, because it was 
strange that one mare, after a most difficult foaling, 
should never look behind her, and yet another mare, 
after what one would consider an easy foaling, should 
die almost at once. 

He was called in one day, when passing, to foal a 
mare. In this case the foal was lying on its back 
with its feet up. Posterior presentation. The 
hind legs were corded, and traction applied by himself 
and three assistants, but the foal could not be moved 
an inch. After further examination he found that 
this foal required traction above to lift it into the 
passage. Having no blocks at hand, a long stack 
pole was procured, and the cords fastened around 
the centre of it. One end of the pole was then placed 
ina hole inthe wall of the box the height of the mare, 
then, by applying traction at the other end of the 
pole (this gave them a good leverage), they had the 
foal delivered dead in about half-an-hour. This mare 
had been uneasy for twenty-four hours, the owner 
thinking at first she had slight colic, and he treated 
her for such, 

This mare did not cleanse, but he had no difficulty 
in cleansing her next day; she was very bad for 
three or four days, but eventually got all right. 

Another case he might mention was one at a place 
twelve miles off, and when he got there found the 
mare had, contrary to what he had been informed, 
not foaled; both fore feet of foal showing. It was 
a long way to go back for instruments, and as the 
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mare might die in the meantime, he set to work, 
took both fore legs off at the knee, corded above 
and pushed them back. It was some time before 
he could discover how things were, but eventually 
found that the foal’s head was doubled over, the 
nose lying towards its flank. He got a bacon hook 
and forced it through the skin into the neck, attached 
a rope, and applied traction. This brought the head 
within reach; a hook was then got into an orbit, 
which brought the nose towards him. A cord was 
then got over its head- this done, the foal was easily 
delivered. This mare had rather a hard time: she 
was given stimulating drinks, and cleansed twelve 
hours later. She was very ill for a week, but 
recovered, 

Stating that he did not believe in cleansing until 
twelve hours after foaling, Mr. Sanderson went on 
to describe curious cases of cleansing in his experience. 
The first case he described was one when, after putting 
his hand into the uterus, he felt what he thought 
were the bowels. On further examination, however, 
he found that the uterus was full of tumours, right 
round the wall. He removed the majority of the 
cleansing carefully, when the mare began to get very 
uneasy ; so he inserted a couple of chinosol pessaries, 
gave her tonic medicine, and left her until next day. 
When he went back he got the remainder of the 
cleansing away. -the little left over being right at the 
end of the horn. He then examined the tumours, 
and whilst examining one his fingers broke through 
the capsule. He then discovered that they were full 
of coagulated blood. He broke them all down then 
(probably eight or nine in number) and evacuated 
the contents. She was washed out with antiseptics 
afterwards and pessaries inserted. This mare was 
very unwell for a couple of days, but then began to 
mend and never looked back. This was the first 
case of its kind he had come across. 

In one case in which the mare had been foaled 
three days before he got to the case the placenta was 
feetid and decomposed ; so much so, that when 
he got hold of a piece it came away in his fingers. 
He got it away bit by bit, the operation taking 
him an hour or so. He then pumped into the uterus 
about two gallons of antiseptic fluid, allowed it to 
remain about ten minutes, and then pumped it out. 
He repeated this operation three times, and then the 
water came away quite clear. He then put in a 
couple of antiseptic pessaries. This mare's temper- 
ature was 105, and she was showing symptoms of 
laminitis. He thought this was going to be a bad 
case, but next day found her practically all right-- 
temperature 101, and the symptom of laminitis gone. 

He always used lysol in irrigating out the uterus, 
and was very particular in leaving no fluid in the 
uterus. In all cases of difficult cleansing he went 
next day to make sure there hadn't been a piece of 
cleansing left behind. 

Mr. Sanderson then proceeded to explain the safe 
and humane method of docking horses which he 
used, prefacing his description with the remark that 
he had docked hundreds of horses in the past four 
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years, and had never had to go back to one, and he 
had never had a horse lift his leg. 

Disregarding foals, he said he always put a twitch 
on a young horse. He never troubled about finding 
the joint. Ascertaining the place at which the 
people required the tail taking off, he cut the hair 
off with the scissors round the site of operation, 
cleaned it well with some disinfectant, and applied 
a local anwsthetic. With a stroke of the knife he 
cut clean through the tail. He then applied a 
carbolised pad with some astringent powder on. it, 
brought the hair over it, and bound that on by winding 
some resined twine around, doubling in a bit of the 
hair to prevent it from slipping. He tied that as 
tight as possible to stop the hemorrhage and applied 
a bandage over the end of tail. Later the string 
and bandage were cut through, and in the majority 
of cases the pad stopped on the tail for probably a 
fortnight, and acted asa good protection for the stump. 
He never applied a hot iron for docking a horse, 
because he thought the shock was too great, and it 
never did the horse any good. 


DISCUSSION, 
The Prestpent said he was confident they had 
thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Sanderson’s interesting 


description of the cases. They were all there to tell 
each other the good tips which they had found to 
be of benefit to them in difficult situations, and he 
was sure in the discussion they would get two or three 
hints for their future guidance. Such cases as Mr. 
Sanderson had described could make a man a 
veterinary practitioner. He went on to say he always 
took the chloroform bottle with him, and he would 
rather leave everything else at home than go without 
that. With that they could get the mare to do what 
they wanted, and a two hours’ job could be done in 
twenty minutes. He used a solution of common 
salt as an antiseptic in cleansing the uterus. That 
could never be toxic, and if any were left in the uterus 
it would be taken up in the blood. The humane 
and safe way of docking horses was that used by 
himself and was used by Mr. Clem. Stephenson and 
his father. He agreed that the use of the hot iron 
was a shock to the horse. 

Mr. Duparon said he thought it absolutely un- 
neccessary to dock horses in the majority of cases, 
One method of docking he adopted was practically 
the same as that deseribed by Mr. Sanderson. 

Mr. DaAvipson said they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Sanderson for having described these cases. 
He agreed with the President respecting the use of 
chloroform, but in some cases it was difficult to 
secure assistance in administering it. He thought 
it useless to take off the forelegs of a foal unless it was 
done at the shoulder. He never put fluid in the uterus, 
but used cotton wool treated with antiseptic solution 
to swab it out. With regard to docking, he 
thought Mr. Sanderson’s method was very generally 
adopted, 

Mr. WILKINSON said time was saved by the use of an 
anesthetic in difficult foaling cases. He thought 
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Mr. Sanderson’s method of docking a very good one, 
though he himself used a local anesthetic and a hot 
iron, which was the best antiseptic. 

Mr. Hitt advised the removal of the limb of the 
foal at the shoulder when it had to be removed as 
being most advantageous. He advocated the use 
of chloroform in difficult foaling cases, and spoke 
against the flushing of the uterus. If it was done, 
saline solution was very good. 

Mr. Gipson said he was practically at one with 
Mr. Sanderson in his method of docking. 

Mr. Hoap ey thought it better to remove the whole 
limb, and to get the cleansing done as soon as possible. 
He approved of Mr. Sanderson’s method of docking. 

Mr. Riper thought it well to leave the cleansing for 
twelve to sixteen hours. He used the hot iron in 
docking. 

Mr. Pratr found lysol very beneficial in washing 
out the uterus. 

Mr. TayLor recounted some of his experiences in 
France. Where necessary to remove a limb, he said 
take away the whole limb. He used antiseptic 
solution when washing out the uterus, and then 
carefully swabbed it. With the exception of foals, 
they always used hot irons. Perhaps an antiseptic 
tab was best, but searing stopped bleeding. 

Mr. Forpes did not entirely agree with Mr. Sander- 
ton in the matter of taking off a foal’s legs. He 
shought there was great danger in introducing fluids 
to the uterus. He used cotton wool well soaked 
in antiseptic solution and dried. He liked to get the 
cleansing done six hours after foaling. He at one 
time used Mr. Sanderson’s method ot docking, but 
after being called two or three times to stop bleeding, 
he went to the hot iron, and had only had one bad 
case. Plenty of resin should be used. 

Mr. Tower thought Mr. Sanderson’s method of 
docking seemed better than the old-fashioned method. 

Mr. THompson took care to cleanse as soon as 
possible, and used salt water. He used the iron 
when docking. 

Mr. SANDERSON, in replying to the points raised in 
the discussion, said he always took the chloroform 
bottle with him, but said the cases which he had 
described he didn’t consider he would have derived 
any benefit by using it. Some members had gaid 
that they preferred to remove the whole limb at the 
shoulder, but he had found in some cases where it 
was impossible to reach the shoulder, i.e., the foal 
with four feet in the passage. The great thing when 
confronted with difficult cases was to keep cool and 
use common sense. There was difference of opinion 
respecting the cleansing of mares and the uterus. 
The majority of mares were easily cleansed and 
required no treatment. Some members cleansed as 
soon as possible, but he preferred to wait until twelve 
hours after—possibly if he acted more quickly he 
would get many more to do, because a good many 
mares cleansed themselves before the twelfth hour. 

On the motion of the PrestpEnt, who said he 
thought the relating of actual experiences in practice 


was hetter than having an expert to demonstrate 


some unusual surgical operation, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Sanderson. 


T. T. Jack, 
Hon. Secretary. 


West of Scotland V.M.A. 


A meeting of the West of Scotland Division 
N.V.M.A. was held on Thursday, the 29th December, 
1921, at 3 p.m., when the following gentlemen were 
present :—J. H. Wilson, A. P. Blue, Wm. Robb, 
Robert Mitchell, Principal Gaiger, Jas. Macfarlane, 
and W. Roy (Glasgow): Jas. Bishop and J. G. Rey- 
nard (Perth); J. D. Pottie (Greenock): J. Laird 
(Kilmarnock) ; Jas. Pollock (Hamilton): Jas. Taylor 
(Cathkin); Visitor, A. D. MeEwan (Edinburgh). 
Principal Gaiger presided. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The SecreTary read a letter from Mr. Buxton 
anent unqualified practitioners and assistants. After 
full discussion the Secretary was instructed to get 
copies of the letter sent to all members asking them to 
return the information required. 

Mr. Portis (Greenock) brought up the question of 
veterinary surgeons who were inspectors to Counties 
or Burghs joining an association for the protection 
of municipal employees, in addition to being members 
of the N.V.M.A. After discussion, Mr. Pottie was 
asked to put his question in writing to the Secretary, 
who would in turn forward it to the N.V.M.A. for a 
decision. 

Mr. Wo. Ross then read a paper on * Examinations, 
Reports, and Court Work.” 

(Mr. Robb’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, receive separate publication.-Ep.). 

It was decided to hold the next meeting (which is 
the annual meeting) in the Royal Hotel, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, on Saturday, 28th January, at 4-15 
p-m., to be followed by tea at 5-30 p.m. 

Mr. M.R.C.V.S., Cranstonhill, Glasgow, 
exhibited two instruments of his own manufacture 
and design and fully explained their uses and advan- 
tages to the members. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
meeting. 

(Signed) G. W. Weir, Secretary. 


Notes and News. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


The total number of infected premises on Tuesday 
was 428. One county in Scotland, Dumbartonshire, 
has been added to the list of those infected. 


The number of outbreaks in each affected county on 
that date is shown in the following table :—- 


| 

| 

Hit 

| 

‘ 

i 

4 

| 

Why | 

ha 
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SCOTLAND. 
ot Dumbarton 1 
Bedfordshire ... ree Dumfries 
Cumberland _... 1 | Lanarkshire 5 
I 2 Midlothian 2 
Norfolk ... ENGLAND 20 Counties. 406 Outbreaks. 
Northumberland 29 WALES County. 1 Outbreak. 
Nottinghamshire 9 ScoTLanp .... Counties. Outbreaks. 
Salop... 
Staffordshire | Granp Toran 29 428 
Westmorland ... iC _ 15 rhe number of animals the slaughter of which has 
Yorkshire (E.R.) ays et 9) 4 been authorised by the Ministry to that date in 
(N.R.) 36 connection with the above outbreaks is as follows :—- 
(W.R.) 7,115 cattle, 691 sheep, 1.916 swine. 
Army Veterinary Service. 
Total eee Lonpoxn GazettE. War Orrice. ReGuiar Forces. 
January 31st.—-The following T./Qrmrs. relinquish their 
WALEs. commissions on completion of service, and retain their 
bi sre rank :—Capts. G. J. Stacey (September Ist, 1921); C. 
Denbighshir« ' Stephens (September Ist, 1921); H. B. Wall (April Ist. 
| 1920). Lieuts. E. R. Gregory (November 7th, 1919): 
Total E. Hill (May lith, 1919): W. F. S. Standen (October 


Sth, 1919). 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Foot- Glanders — 
tic | Shee 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (includin Fever. 
4 Disease. Farcy). Mange. | Scab. 
GT. BRITAIN. 
No.| No. | No. | No. | No No. No. | No. {*No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Week ended 28th January, 1922 |...| ... | 12 | 13 | 32 254 sal 107] 41 | 18 3 
i921 | 2 so]... #2119 | 
1920 | ... s | 101 5 | 286 172! 201] 27 | 49 | a7 
eck in 1919 it 342 i79| 2 | 8 
i921 | 9) 11 63 | so | at | i999 |... | .. | 376] | 29 
i929 | 2) ... | 35 | a2 | as | 1028 | 3) 6 648 | 1222] 111 iss | 68 
ae 1919 | 14 1 17 18 12 579 oe Si 716 | 1554] 83 | 72 | 30 
Nork.- The figures for the current year are approximate only. ”Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND. 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 28th January, 1922 a si ie 6 3 4 30 
{ 1921... 1 14 : is 1 | 10 
Total for 4 weeks, 1922 an 22 19 29 | 143 
192]... 1 | 14 “ 3 7 
Correspondin iod in 1920 ... 
1919... 9 | 87 5 | 18 


OTR.—The figures for the current year are approximate only, 
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SERUM LABORATORY, 


ANTWERP. 


(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero~Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 


Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem- 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 


39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 


ANTWERP. 


Telegrams; L ABOSERUM, ANTWERP.” 


February 1922 


ths th cs chs hs cts ts ds ds 
THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Editorial Office: 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements: 
Whole page... £3 10 O per insertion, 
Half page £1150 ,, 
Quarter page... 176 ,, 


Continuous Advertisement ; 52 insertions, less 25% ; 
26 insertions, less 5%: — alternate weeks, 
ess 12% 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Communications respecti to—Mr. Brennan 
De Vine, Holliday Street Wharf, Birmingham. 


AN IDEAL PROTECTION FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


ALL ACCIDENTS and ALL ILLNESSES 
from ANY CAUSE 

can now be insured, covering Large Capital Sums or 
Annuities in case of Accidental Death, Disablement, Loss 
of Limbs or Eyes, and also Weekly Compensation during 
total or partial disablement by 

ANY ACCIDENT or 

ANY SICKNESS. 


Write for details to Insurance Department, John Bell 
and Croyden, Ltd., 6 Giltspur Street, E.C. iy offecting 
all your Insurance through our House you pay the lowest 


premiums and secure quick and liberal settlement of 
claims without trouble or expense to yourself or you 
family. 


FLEXIBLE 


GRAY’S PATENT 


BRIDGE PADS. 


is “Economy consists in Wise Expenditure, NOT in unintelligent parsimony.” 
$ The Monetary Value of Time Saved by Prevention of Slipping on Commercial Horses 


more than pays for the antidote in a single day. 


Flexible —Resilient--Worked by Natural Frog itself—Absorb jar 


concurrently, ensuring a Positive Grip during full life of Shoes. 


By giving horses the greatest efficiency on present day road surfaces, horses have a 
fair chance of competing against mechanically drawn vehicles. 
To those interested in horses, this is important. 


For HEAVY ORAFT—ROADSTERS—POLO RACING, 
Special Discount to Veterinary Profession and Farriers or'y 


a 

cy 

" 2 WA 

a, | The Gray Horseshoe Pad Co., Ltd., 18 & 14 Suffolk Street, Birmingham. = 


